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THE HOUSE I LIVE IN" nw An RKO Hogtereite 
Frank Sinatra Tells Young People What It Means To Be An American 


You all know Frank Sinatra as one of America’s most likable singers. 

But Sinatra is popular with young people for something more than his songs. Young 
people also like him for his intense interest in their problems — and in teaching boys and 
girls of all races and religions to get along with one another. 

Sinatra has talked to young people in many cities. Frank Ross, a Hollywood producer, 
heard of these talks. He persuaded Sinatra to make a ten-minute movie dramatizing his 
ideas. 

The film is called The House | Live In. It pulls no punches. And it’s not preachy. Sinatra 
talks straight from the shoulder to a bunch of tough kids who are picking on another boy 
because of his religion. He tells them what it means to be Americans — instead of Nazis. 

Sinatra also sings two new songs: Thé House | Live In and If You Are But a Dream. 
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Soon the basketball floors of the nation will be busy 
again. The fast plays and sharp shooting will thrill not 
only the home crowds but our boys in occupied 
Europe and in the Pacific Islands as well. 


And out there in front, without seams, laces, dead 
spots and other game-slowing features, you will find 
Wilson quality basketballs. Thousands of players of 
all ages and in all leagues know Wilson as the “Jast 
word” in modern equipment for modern play. If it’s 
a Wilson you can bank on it every time. Your dealer 
will soon be well stocked again. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co. and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
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Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign to commeme 
orate our war heroes. 
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Shall We Share 
The Atomic Secret? 


OW that man has atomic power, 

how can he control it for the wel- 
fare of all people —for peace and 
progress? , 

Tnis is the question which the 
whole world is asking today. 

The peoples of the world are look- 
ing hopefully, yet fearfully, to Amer- 
ica for the answer. 

The entire responsibility is in our 
hands — from the man in the White 
House to the man in the street. 

The responsibility is ours because 
we are the only nation today, that 
can manufacture the atomic bomb. 

President Truman says that we 
should not share our full knowledge 
of atomic power with other nations 
now. Later, perhaps. 


PLANS FOR SHARING 


The President hopes to hold dis- 
cussions between our Government 
and the governments of Russia, 
China, Great Britain and other na- 
tions. The purpose of the meeting 
would be for the nations to agree 
not to manufacture atomic bombs. 

The nations might also agree to 
set up a special international com- 
mission of scientists and statesmen to 
control atomic power for the whole 
world. 

In this way, no one nation would 
be trying to keep scientific knowl- 
edge for itself. 

But it will take some time betore 
the nations can reach this kind of 
an agreement. It might be months 
before the first international “atomic 
power” meeting will be held. 

In the meantime, President Tru- 
nan wants to make sure the secret 
loes not leak out. He has asked Con- 
tress to form an Atomic Energy 
Commission to control all atomic re- 
‘earch and development in the U. S. 
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Truman’s_ ideas 


President 
written into the May-Johnson bill, 
which Congress is now studying. 

If the May-Johnson bill is passed, 
an Atomic Energy Commission of 


were 


nine members would be set up. 
Members would be appointed by the 
President, with the approval of the 
Senate. The Commission would be in 
complete control of every phase of 
atomic power in the U. S. It would 
have the most dictatorial* powers 
ever given to a Government agency. 


POWERS OF COMMISSION 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
would have complete control over: 

1. Research. The Commission would 
carry on all-atomic research in the 
U S. No private corporation or uni- 
versity would be permitted to carry 
on atomic research in the U. S. unless 
the Commission granted it a license. 

2. Raw Materials. The Commis- 
sion would have the right to buy 
land containing materials used in 
the manufacture of the atomic bomb. 
No person could refuse to sell his 
land, at a fair price, if the Commis- 
sion required it. 
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Well, what do we do now? 











3. Secrecy. Anyone who gave out 
information about atomic energy 
which the Commission desired to 
keep secret would be fined up to 
$100,000 or sentenced to prison. 


SCIENTISTS PROTEST BILL 


The May-Johnson bill has aroused 
a storm of protest. 

Strong protests came trom many 
of the U_ S. scientists who helped to 
manutacture the atomic bomb. 

Dr. Harold Urey, Nobel prize- 
winner, told Congress: “If we pass 
this bill, it will announce to the 
world that we are opening an arma- 
ment race*.” 

If the May-Johnson bill is passed, 
said the scientists, the other nations 
will fear and hate us, and they will 
do everything possible to learn how 
to manufacture atomic bombs of 
their own, This would be an awful 
thing to happen 

Because of the protests from scien- 
tists, Congress is giving careful 
thought to every word in the bill. 
Many parts may be changed before 
the bill is voted upon in Congress. 
(News continued on next two pages) 
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Nazis on Trial 
For War Crimes 


The most important criminal trial 
in history will start on November 
22. 

Twenty-three German leaders will 
go on trial in Nuremberg, Germany, 
for-crimes against peace and hu- 
manity. If they are convicted, they 
will face death or a long prison sen- 
tence. 

After the top German leaders have 
been tried, thousands of Nazis who 
carried out their orders will be tried. 

The German leaders were indict- 
ed* last month by an Allied court of 
four judges—one each from the 
U. S., Russia, Britain, and France. 

Missing from the list of the ac- 
cused German leaders are the names 
of Adolf Hitler, Joseph Goebbels, 
Heinrich Himmler and Robert Ley. 
Hitler and Goebbels are believed to 
be dead. Himmler and Ley com- 
mitted suicide 

Heading the list of the accused 
German leaders is the name of Her- 
mann Goering, former commander 
of the Luftwaffe and second in com- 
mand to Hitler. 

Rudolf Hess, who fled to Britain in 
1941, and Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, Chief of the German High 
Command, are also on the list. 

When the Nuremberg trials begin, 
the accused Germans will be charged 
with any or all of three crimes. These 
are: 

1. Crimes Against the Peace: Plan- 
ning, preparing, and starting a war of 
aggression, and breaking interna- 
tional treaties. 

2 War Crimes: Enslaving and 
murdering civilians of defeated coun- 
tries, murdering prisoners of war, 
killing hostages, and needlessly de- 
stroying cities, towns, and villages. 

3. Crimes Against Humanity: Mur- 
der, enslavement, deportation*, and 
other cruel acts against humanity, 
before or during the war. 

Each of the accused German lead- 
ers will have the right to choose a 
lawyer to defend him in court. There 
will be four prosecutors — one each 
from the United States, Russia, Brit- 
ain, and France. 

The U. S. prosecutor is Supreme 
Court Justice Robert H. Jackson. 


Major General Kessler, of German 
Air Force, faces war crimes trial. 


Yanks Make More 
Changes in Japan 


Our occupation of Japan is going 
ahead smoothly and efficiently. 

More than three-quarters of the 
huge Japanese army has been de- 


mobilized. Japanese troops have 
been forced to turn over their sup- 
plies for civilian use. 

Freedom of the press has been re- 
stored to Japan, on General Mac- 
Arthur’s orders. The official Domei 
news agency, which supplied propa- 
ganda that inflamed the Japanese 
people to war, has been closed. 

General MacArthur has repealed 
other Japanese laws which limited 
civil liberties* — thereby giving the 
Japanese people more freedom than 
they have ever had. 

The secret “thought police,” who 
once terrorized the Japanese with 
Gestapo methods, have been dis- 
banded by General MacArthur. All 
Japanese arrested by their govern- 
ment for political reasons have been 
released. 

As a result of these democratic 
acts, Prince Higashi Kuni and his 
cabinet resigned, Emperor Hirohito 
appointed a new cabinet, headed by 
73-year-old Baron Kijuro Shidehara. 
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French Elections 


First in 9 Years 


On October 21, the people of 
France held their first national elec- 
tion in nine years. 

French women were permitted to 
vote for the first time. 

The French people voted, by a ref- 
erendum*, to replace the French 
Constitution of 1875 with a@ more 
modern constitution. 

They also elected a Constituent 
Assembly of 586 members. The Con- 
stituent Assembly, now in session, 
will draw up the new constitution. 
It will also have limited law-making 
powers. 

The Constituent Assembly must 
draw up the new constitution within 
seven months. Otherwise, a new 
Constituent Assembly will be elected 

The new constitution must be ap- 
proved by a referendum of the 
French people within a month afte: 
it is adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The day the new constitution is 
approved, the Constituent Assembly 
will no longer hold office. 

Another national election will 
then be held to choose a French 
Parliament. 

As we go to press, the Constituent 
Assembly has not elected a Presi- 
dent. This will be accomplished by 
a majority vote. 

It seems almost certain that Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle will be elect 
ed as President of the French Re- 
public. If this proves true, he will 
hold office until the French Parlia 
ment is elected. 

In drawing up a new French con 
stitution, the Constituent Assembh 
will have to solve several problei: 
One problem is: How shall the Presi 
dent of France be elected? 

In the past, the President of 
France was elected by the French 
Parliament. Now, most Frenchmen 
wish to choose the President them- 
selves by a national election. 

Three major political parties won 
nearly all the seats in the Constituent 
Assembly. They are the Commu- 
nists, the Socialists, and the Catholic 
Socialist MRP. (Mouvement Repub- 
licain Populaire, which means Pop- 
ular Republican Movement). 









Argentina Ruled 
By a Dictator 


Among the 21 American nations, 
Argentina has caused the most trou- 
ble in recent years. 

The trouble was caused, not by 
the Argentine people, but by the 
leader of Argentina’s government. 

Sometimes his lips have praised 
democracy. But his actions have al- 
ways been those of a dictator. Under 
his rule, Argentina has become a 
fascist dictatorship. 

The people of Argentina are re- 
bellious. Most of them would like to 
overthrow the dictator who has been 
running the Argentine government. 
His ‘name is Colonel Juan D. Peron. 

Today Peron holds no official gov- 
ernment office. But strangely enough, 
he has the power to control the gov- 
ernment. The other Argentine lead- 
‘rs are only his puppets 

The top government official is 
President Edelmiro ]. Farrell. He 
ould be called Puppet Number One. 
Whatever Peron orders, Farrell does 

Until October 9, Colonel 
Peron did hold office in the Argen 
tine government. He was Vice Presi 
lent, Minister of Wat Secre- 
tary of Labor. Peron was not elected 


Juan 


and 


to these positions. He simply ap- 
pointed himself 

In fact, Argentina has not had an 
‘lection since 1938 

The plain people of Argentina do 
not like this. They are struggling fo 
free elections and democracy. Stu 
dents and other citizens have held 
nany demonstrations and parades 
igainst Peron’s tyranny. 

How does Peron stay in power? 

He has the backing of the army 
§ the police, and of labor unions 
vhich he heads. 

On October 9, same high ranking 
‘fficers in the army staged a rebel 
lion. At pistol point, they 
Peron to resign his posts in the gov 


forced 


‘mment, and placed him under ar 
rest. Other President 
Edelmiro Farrell's cabinet were also 
thrown out of office 

But Peron was not through 

The democratic 


members of 


forces were too 


slow to take over full control of the 
government. The police and most of 
the army remained loyal to Peron. 


On October 17, Pero. was released 
from jail. He ordered his followers 
in the labor unions to go out on a 
“general strike.” A general strike is a 
strike of all workers in a country — 
in factories, in transportation, in tele- 
phone and telegraph communication, 
in sanitation — in every kind of work. 
The strike paralyzed Argentina, and 
broke the back of the rebellion. 

Finally, on October 19, a new cab- 
inet was formed. They were all fol- 
lowers of Peron — puppets which he 
appointed to office. Peron himself did 
not take a government post. He does 
not need to. Today, Colonel Juan 
Peron is the Argentine government. 


Seven-Man Junta’ 
Rules Venezuela 


On October 18, revolution broke 
out in Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 

The president of Venezuela, Gen- 
eral Isaias Medina Angarita, was not 
a dictator. But the Venezuelan peo- 
ple were afraid that he would be- 
come one 

They also suspected General Me- 
dina Angarita and his cabinet of mis- 
using the nation’s funds. 

The rebellion was carried out by a 
group of young Venezuelan army 
officers. Thev seized the Presiden- 
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tial palace and the Military Academy 
in Caracas. 

Violent fighting broke out between 
the rebel troops and the national 
guard, which remained loyal to Gen- 
eral Medina Angarita. The rebels — 
using planes, artillery, and tanks — 
soon won the upper hand. 

General Medina Angarita and his 
cabinet surrendered, and were placed 
under arrest. They will be tried on 
charges of misusing public funds. 

The victorious rebels formed a 
seven-man junta to govern Vene- 
zuela until a new president can be 
elected. They are headed by Dr. 
Romulo Betancourt, leader of the 
Democratic Action Party. 

Dr. Betancourt said that an as- 
sembly of elected delegates would 
soon meet to draw up a new consti- 
tution for Venezuela. A national pres- 
idential election will be held by next 
April, he said. Voting will be by 
secret ballot, and women will be 
allowed to vote. 

Until these elections are held, Dr. 
Betancourt will act as President of 
Venezuela. He has promised to re- 
spect the rights of foreign oil com- 
panies. But he and his followers think 
that Venezuela should be given a 
larger share of the profits. 

At present, one-half of 
Venezuela’s income is from contracts 
with foreign oil companies. 


nearly 
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Venezuelan soldiers who took part in the revolution standing before one 
of the armored cars they seized. White flag on car is their rebel banner. 
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AST April, seven flags fluttered 
brightly over the Egyptian For- 
eign Ministry building in Cairo, 

Egypt. The seven flags represented 
seven Arab nations, whose delegates 
were meeting in Cairo. 
dramatic ceremony, 
delegates signed a constitution which 
united all seven Arab nations into a 
federation called the Arab League. 
The seven members of the Arab 
League are Egypt, lraq, Trans-Jor- 
dan, Syria, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen —a small nation border- 
ing the Red Sea 
Why did thes 
Arab League? 
One 


of language 


In a these 


nations torm an 


reason was the strong bond 
and religion which ex- 
ists among these Arab peoples. 

Different dialects of Arabic 
spoken in these nations, but classical 
Arabic — the 
books 
Arabs 


are 


Arabic 
educated 


language of 
newspapers, and 


is the same. 


WHY ARABS UNITED 


Anothe) 
everywhere 


Arabs 
is the Moslem religion. 
Except in Lebanon, where the ma- 
jority of people are Christians, al- 
most all of the inhabitants of the 
Arab nations believe that 
“there is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed* is his prophet.” 

By forming their league early last 
April, the Arab nations were well 
organized as a body at the San Fran- 


bond between 


seven 
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THEARA 
LEAGUE 


mm This heavily-armed 
eeArab is bodyguard to 
Eine Abdul Ibn Saud. 


cisco Conference. The Arab nations 
were eager to make their influence 
felt at the Conference. 

Five of the seven members of the 
Arab League were invited to the 
Conference, and each had a vote. 

The seven members of the Arab 
League are using their new strength 
to oppose foreign control. 

Egypt, for example, wants a new 
treaty with England. Egyptian lead- 
ers feel that the old treaty gives 
Britain too many rights in Egypt. 

Syria and Lebanon, two other 
members of the Arab League. were 


IILITIS SSID? 
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French mandates until World War 
II. In 1943, the Free French govern- 
ment of General Charles de Gaulle 
granted Syria and Lebanon their in- 
dependence. 

But France was not willing to give 
up all her power in Syria. The 
French own a one-third interest in 
the rich Mosul oil fields in nearby 
Iraq, and have other valuable prop- 
erties in Syria and Lebanon. The 
French keep troops in Syria and 
Lebanon to protect these properties. 

Syria and Lebanon want thesé 
French troops to leave. The Arab 
League has asked Britain to compel 
France to withdraw the troops. 


BRITISH AID ARABS 


How can Britain compel France 
to remove her troops from Syria and 
Lebanon? 

The French want to form an alli- 
ance with Britain — an alliance which 
will give France greater prestige and 
power. 

Britain has told France that betore 
an alliance can be reached, the 
French must give full independence 


Phillip Gendrea 


Street scene in Cairo, Egypt, shows signs over stores written in Arabic. 








SEVEN NATIONS DEMAND 
ARAB CONTROL 
OVER ARAB LANDS 


to Syria and Lebanon. Also, France 
must withdraw all French troops 
from those countries. 

The Arab League is also trying to 
win independence for Palestine as an 
Arab state. 

Palestine did not sign the charter 
of the Arab League because Palestine 
is a British mandate — not an inde- 
pendent Arab state. Only indepen- 
dent Arab states may be members 
of the Arab League. 

But the Arab delegate from Pales- 
tine was present when the Arab 
League was formed in Cairo. The 
Palestine delegate has a full vote in 
the League. 

The Arab League is a bitter enemy 
of Zionism, and is fighting to prevent 
more Jews from entering Palestine. 
The Arab League has spokesmen in 
London who have warned the Brit- 
ish government not to destroy the 
British White Paper of 1939. (See 
Theme Article in last week’s issue.) 


MIDDLE EAST IMPORTANT 


Why should the British govern- 
ment care about the Arab League? 

The seven nations of the Arab 
League are in the Middle East — an 
area which is of tremendous impor- 
tance to Britain. 

The Middle East is the great com- 
munications center between Europe 
and Asia, mainly because of the Suez 
Canal. The Suez Canal is a vital link 
in the “lifeline of trade” which sup- 
ports the British Empire. 

Also important to the British are 
the cities of Cairo and Baghdad — 
whose airports are on international 
\ir routes, 

The Middle East is a treasure 
house of “black gold” — oil. Saudi 
\rabia, lrag, and Egypt are great 
oil-producing countries. 

Britain has treaties with these na- 
tions, which give her a large share 
of the oil resources of the Middle 
East. Britain wants the Arab nations 
to remain friendly to her. 

When the Arab rulers of these na- 
tions decided to form an 


Arab 


League, Britain encouraged them. 

In return, King Abdul Ibn Saud 
promised that the Arab League 
would do nothing to hurt British oil 
and other properties in the Arab 
states. King Abdul Ibn Saud is head 
of the Arab League 


WHAT IS AN ARAB? 


An Arab is a descendant of that 
branch of mankind known as “Sem- 
itic peoples.” Arabic is a Semitic lan- 
guage. Other Semitic languages are 
Assyrian, Ethiopian, and Hebrew 

For centuries the Arabs were a 
nomadic people, living in tents on 
the edge of the desert. With their 
herds of camels, they roamed from 
place to place, seeking new grazing 
lands. Their food was the milk of 
camels, and the cheese made from 
it. Some nomadic Arab tribes, like 
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the Bedouins, plundered caravans 
which were crossing the desert. 

Today, many Arabs live in cities, 
and are engaged in the various kinds 
of work required of city dwellers. 

Arabs are famous for their crafts- 
manship in the weaving of rugs and 
carpets. Many are farmers. Their cus- 
toms, laid down by the Moslem re- 
ligion, have changed little through 
the centuries. 

The majority of the seventy to 
eighty million Arabs in the world 
live under poor conditions — poor 
housing and sanitation, lack of 
schools, hospitals, and medical serv- 
ices. Only the well-to-do and rich 
have the health, the schooling and the 
conveniences we take for granted. 

In Saudi Arabia, men and women 
are still sold as slaves. 

Less than half of the Arabs of the 
world live in the seven nations of 
the Arab .League. Millions live in 
North Africa—in Libya, Tunis, Al- 
geria, French Morocco. 


Turn to page 8 for a chart showing 
how each of the seven nations of the 
Arab League is ruled, and for more 
facts about each nation. 
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Striped areas of map show seven nations of Arab League. Palestine, shown 
in solid black, is not an official member of the Areb League. The Arab 
League wants Palestine — and Libya — to become independent Arab states. 
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POPULATION 


SEVEN NATIONS OF THE ARAB LEAGUE 


HOW GOVERNED RULER 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 





383,000 


Phosphotes, petroleum, agri- 
cultural products, cotton 


Kingdom 


King Farouk | 








Wheat, barley, rice, cotton, to- 
bacco, dates, wool, petroleum 


King Faisal II 





Grain, coffee, hides 


Kingdom 


Imam Yahya ben Muhommed 
ben-Hamid el Din 





TRANS-JORDAN 


Tobacco 


Kingdom 
British mandate 


Emir Abdulla Ibn Hussein and 
British Viscount Gort 


under 





Wine, silk, cotton, barley, to- 
bacco, wheat, fruit, corn 


Republic 


President: Sukri Kuwatty 





LEBANON 


Wheat, cement, corn 


Republic 


President: Bechara el Khoury 





SAUDI ARABIA 

















Dates, wheat, barley, fruit, 
petroleum, textiles 








Kingdom 


King Abdul-Aziz-Ibn-Abdur-Rah- 
man al-Faisal al Saud 

















Notes on seven Arab 


eG) PT is often.called “the cradle 
of civilization.” 

Egypt was a highly-developed na- 
tion iong before 3000 B.C. 

Without the Nile River, on which 
it depends tor irrigation, Egypt 
wou'd be a barren desert. 

Ancient Egyptians were pioneers 
in the use of stone for building. and 
the pyramids which they erected are 
still architectural wondess. 

For many centuries, Egypt was a 
part of the Turkish empire 

In 1914. during World War |. Eng 
land made Egypt a protectorate* 

Since 1922 Egypt has been an in 
lependent country. But the Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of 1936 gives Britain 
many rights in Egypt. For example, 
Britain. is allowed to keep 10,000 
100 airplanes near ‘the 
Suez Canal, and to use both Alexan- 
dria and Port Said as British naval 
hases. 

IRAQ was formerly called Meso 
potamia. It was in lraq that the an- 


troops and 


*® Means word is defined on p. 19. 


cient cities of Nineveh and Babylon 
once stood. It was here that the Gar- 
den of Eden once flourished, accord- 
ing to some Biblical scholars. 

The capital of Iraq is colortul 
Baghdad, famous in fiction as the 
scene of many Arabian Nights’ Tales. 

Iraq is one of the great oil-produc- 
ing countries of the world. 

British mandate until 
1930 when, by treaty with England, 
it became an independent kingdom. 

LEBANON and SYRIA: Lebanon 
has the largest Christian population 
of any nation in the Arab League. 
Some people call Lebanon “a Chris- 
tian island in a Moslem sea ” 


It was a 


Syria and Lebanon were French 
mandates until iy43, when they be- 
independent republics. But 
continued to station 
French troops in Syria and Lebanon, 
causing the Arabs to riot. 

YEMEN is tamous for its excellent 
coffee. called Mocha, named after 
a Yemen seaport. Transportation 
through this wild, remote country is 
wholly by camel caravan S’ana. the 


Calle 
France has 


nations 


capital of Yemen, is a walled city 
with eight gates. 

TRANS-JORDAN 'is an indepen- 
dent Arab state under a British man- 
date. This means that an Arab king 
rules Trans-Jordan, but that Britain 
is responsible for the protection and 
the welfare of the country. 

Viscount Gort, British High Coin- 
missioner for Palestine, also keeps a 
watchful eye.on Trans-Jordan. 

SAUDI ARABIA is the largest ot 
the seven-Arab nations. 

Its capital, Mecca, was the birth- 
place of Mohammed, and is Still the 
shrine of the Moslem world. Each 
year, almost 100,000 Moslem pilgrims 
journey to Mecca to pray. No one 
who is not a Moslem is allowed to 
live in Mecca. 

King Abdul Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia is head of the Arab League. 
He has seventeen sons—one of 
whom is the Viceroy of Mecca. 

Saudi Arabia is rich in oil re- 
sources. Standard Oil Company, of 
California. has teased the oil rights 
to the entire kingdom. 
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Flying Periscope 


IGHT travels in straight lines, 
but bullets do not. A stream 
of bullets 


ot water 


resembles a stream 


coming from a_ hose 
The tracers show that the path 
of bullets is curved. It.is easy to 
aim a stream of bullets at a 
“sitting duck.” 

But hitting 


rolling targets 


looping, diving, 
with .50 caliber 
guns the 
a speeding plane re- 
great deal more than 


machine mounted in 
turret of 
quires a 
human marksmanship. 

if S ierial 
robot 
their marksmanship accurate 

On ot 


puting gun sight 


gunners have 


many assistants to make 
these robot assistants 
whi h 


ma qi 


automatically figures the speed 


of the plane. wind velocity, dis- 
tance of target, and elevation 
and 


uc’ ordi wy 


Two-Headed Periscope 
The 


cently 


veil of sec recy has re 


been lifted from anothes 
gunfiye-control gadget It is a 
two-headed flying periscope 
This periscopic gun sight ex- 
tends completely the 
the plane. It is 


mounted vertically — 


through 
fuselage of 
with 
head protruding from the top of 
the the othe: 
from the bottom (see Fig. 1). 

4 flip-over mirror inside the 


fuselage, 


Fig. 1 


one | 





| Scop! 


djusts the aim of the guns | 


| 
| 
| 


instrument permits the gunner 
instantly to use either head of 
the periscope — depending 
the location of the target. The 
gunner can also revolve the 
periscope in a 360-degree hori- 
zontal circle. His guns can he 
trained on anything he sees. 
The gun. turrets, like the 
periscopic sight, revolve in a 
360-degree horizontal circle. In 
addition, the guns can be raised 
or lowered in a 90-degree arc 
Fig. 2). 
A single aerial gunner, spot- 


mn 


( set 


ting a target through the peri- 
sight 
remote control. The 
the gun 
periscopic sight are 
both trained on 
the target at the same time 


turrets by 
movements of turrets 
the 


synchronized 


and 


This precision is made pos- 
sible by a device called a selsyn 
“Selsyn” is from the 
words “self” and “synchronous. 


deri ed 


It is a machine which operates 
the gun turrets and controls fire 
power by electrical signals. 


The selsyn enables one gun- 


ner to do the work of two. He | 


better 
fire 


protected from 
by an armor plate 


1S also 


enemy 


in front of the periscopic sight. | fain, Coal. 


This remotely-controlled aer- 


head | ial fire-power system was de- 


signed for the Douglas A-26 In- 
vader — an attack bomber. 


General Electric 


Aerial gunner sits at two-headed periscope. He operates both 
gun turrets by remote control. Device above bottom turret is selsyn. 


it synchronizes movement of guns with periscope, controls fire-power. 


} 
operates both gun 
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ALFRED D BECK. Editor 


seneral Electric 


Fig. 2. Gun turrets revolve horizontally in 360-degree circle. Guns can 
be raised or lowered in 90-degree arc, giving maximum protection. 


Science Shorts 


Unwrinkled Skins 

Among sheep, wrinkles are 
not a sign of old age. They are 
common to young and old alike. 
But these wrinkles have long 
plagued sheep shearers and 
leather workers. 

Wrinkled skins are harder to 
shear and have to be oiled and 
processed before being made 


Recently, the U. S. Depart- 


| ment of Agriculture bred two 


kinds of sheep that will be a 
blessing to shearers and tan- 
ners. They have unwrinkled 


skins 


Curare Cure 

One of the weapons of the 
Amazon Indians in South Amer- 
ica is an arrow dipped in poison. 
This poison — curare — is: a 
black. substance extracted from 
a certain type of tree. When 
mixed with the bloodstream, 
curare causes death by paralyz- 
ing the respiratory organs. 

In the U. S., this old Indian 
poison is used to save lives and 
relieve pain. Victims of infan- 
tile paralysis are treated with 
curare. In a clinic at the Uni- 
versity of California, patients 
undergoing electric shock treat- 
ments take small doses of curare 
to soften the shocks. 





Mechanical Kicker 
The U. S. Rubber Company 
has develoy::-d a conveyor belt 
to unlead cargo from airplanes 
in flight. This mechanical device 
tosses supplies out of a moving 


‘plane in less than Seven seconds 


All materials land close to- 
gether. 

Before this belt de- 
veloped, a crew member 
called a “kicker” —lay on his 
back with the packages in front 
of him. These he kicked. out 
one by one—a _ process that 
often took as long as 40 minutes 
and scattered the supplies 

The plane would have to 
fly over the supply target several 
times before all the material 
could be dropped, making the 
plane an easy target. With the 
new system, a button releases 
the cargo in one swoop 


was 


Tracing Mosquitoes 


Mosquitoes can be made to 
glow in the dark. They are 
marked with fluorescent chemi- 
cals that ~have been treated 
with ultra-violet rays. Three 
different compounds make the 
common mosquito turn blue, 
red, or green. It is easy to 
identify these mosquitoes and 
to determine how far they fly 
at- night. 





s Joh’s An Adventure 


The Story of Frank Clark 


@ Many transformers and capacitors 
handling huge power loads did their 
important war work better because of 
two of Frank Clark’s developments: 
Askarel, a fireproof synthetic liquid 
insulator, and Lectronol—another 
liquid insulator that made it unneces- 
sary to depend on hard-to-get im- 
ported mica. 

Today, Frank Clark is assistant en- 
gineer of General Electric’s Pittsfield 
Laboratory. He came to G.E. on the 
recommendation of his chemistry pro- 
fessor at Wesleyan; he achieved his 
present position and won two of the 
Company’s highest awards because he 
could stick with a problem until he 
found the right answer. General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, New York. 
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When Frank was a boy in Peekskill, N. Y., he liked Outside jobs, like being reporter on the Peekskill 
school, sports, and work. He carried papers and was Highland Democrat, didn't keep Frank from being 


the boss of two other routes. With his earnings he bought 
and ran @ small truck farm. 


Ss Ss > & As 


At Wesleyan, he was an all-around man—president of 
the Chemistry Club, president of La Societe Francaise, 
member of the college Senate, member of Junior Prom 
Committee . . . went out for fraternity athletics. 


active in high school . . . was a class officer three years 
and edited the monthly Stylus. 








At 28 he came to G.E. to organize a development and 
research group. His major interest is developing insula- 
tion for transformers and capacitors at Pittsfield, and 
for high-voltage cables at Schenectady. 


FREE—a “‘comic’’ book in 4 colors—*‘Adventures in Electricity,’ introducing Johnny Powers and 
his scientist brother, Ed. Write to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


968-657-211 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


MICHAEL PUPIN (1858-1935) 
"From Immigrant fo Inventor” 


Wi tending his oxen at night near the Serbian village where he was 
born, Michael Pupin first wondered what light and sound were. In Amer- 
ica he was able to study light and sound scientifically and apply the prin- 
ciples he learned in many useful inventions. 

Pupin tended mules, did farm work, and labored in a cracker factory 
while learning English and preparing to enter Columbia College. After gradu- 
lg honors, he studied further under leading scientists both here and 
abroad. 

From 1889 until 1929 Pupin taught at Columbia and inspired many pupils 
who became famous scientists. He received 34 patents for inventions, and 
contributed much to the founding of the American Mathematical Society, 
the American Physical Society, and the National Research Council. 





2. He studied after work and 
won a scholarship to Colum- 
bia College. Later, Pupin 
studied under Helmholtz, the 
great physicist, in Berlin. 
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HOW CAN / CONDUCT EXPERIMENTS. 

MAKE MY BEST THEY USUALLY LEAD 

CONTRIBUTION JO MORE THAN All 
TO SCIENCE, THE MATHEMATICAL 
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1. Pupin was 15 when he arrived in America with five cents, the 
clothes he wore, and a red fez. His first achievement was to rescue 
the fez from New York newsboys who made fun of him. 














3. Pupin remembered 
Helmholtz’s advice SEE THE 
when he returned to BIRD SHOT! 
Columbia. In the col- 
lege laboratory he in- 
vented the ingenious 
device by which we 
tune in our radios. 


THIS REMINDS w) 











1 yp OF THE SERB/AN 
BAGPIPER 
ADJUSTING HIS 
INSTRUMENT. / 
CALL /T ELECTRICAL 

TUNING. 





5. Another of his inventions 
. increased the range of long- 
4. In 1896 Pupin made the first distance phones. In 1915, a 
X-ray photograph in America. He} | nation-wide program honor- 
later found how to obtain a fin- ing Pupin was carried on 
ished picture in a few minutes. “pupinized” telephone lines. 


by Don Burgess 
































Ask the big Champs 
about Keds — 





Look for Keds Soon! 


Split-second surprise—fast foot-work—and they score again! 








Here’s one of the moments when sure-footed Keds help 





make winning plays—ask the team at High! 





Before the war—it seemed everybody wore Keds for 
athletics, for all-day fun. Soon Keds will be back—light- 


as-air, easy-going, shock-absorLing Keds. 














When you can treat your feet to a pair, see how the 


scientific last makes feet feel free of shoes. And the cool- 








breathing uppers are washable—easy to keep Keds nice 





as new! Be seeing Keds soon at your favorite store! 





COMING' FREE Keds Sport Department Bulletin /10, 
*BASKETBALL— Individual and Team Offense”. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY LO" al 


eee 
1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center +» New York 20. N. Y. 


SCIENTIFIC LAST gives easy grow- 
ing room for toes—permits foot 
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development as nature intended, 
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Blackie struck L 


ANDY came out of his little tent 
— perched beneath the towering 
blue-white peaks of the Alaskan 
country 


N 


borde I 


straightened 
up with a sleepy look on his face. 
Even his whiskers seemed unkempt. 


and 


His heavy woolen undershirt drooped 
in baggv folds from his shoulders 
and his bare feet protruded below 
off halfway to the 


parits hacked 


ankle 

Sandy walked gingerly over the 
cold, frosted grass to get his socks 
and shoes. Then he went down to the 
little stream to wash his face. 

“There might be placer gold* in 
this stream,” he whispered aloud to 
himself. “It looks pretty good. Some 
day Ill prospect it. But I'd rather 
find a quartz mine —a real mine. 

Then he washed his face, puffing 
ind sputtering loudly as the icy wate 
hit his warm skin. 

He whistled as he returned, more 
briskly, to prepare some breakfast. 

Shortly afterward, he crossed the 
stream and began making his way 
through the trees toward the high, 
grassy ridges under the cliffs of Pin- 
nacle Mountain. In one hand he car- 
ried a small prospector’s hand pick; 
in the other, his rifle. 

Mounting to the top of a bald 
hill, he came into the bright, morning 


i 


‘ 


LUCWY LAs 


k fron - e| of the Snow Peaks.”’ 


ucky Lamb, sent him tumbling headlong. 


sunshine, where he could look across 
the top of the fog which lay like a 
sea of fine-spun silver over the glacier 
and all the lowlands. 

For a while Sandy stood and gazed 
upon the scene. Then, getting out 
his pipe and plug of tobacco, he sat 
down and began whittling his morn- 
ing smoke. 

Sandy took life philosophically*. 
He deeply enjoyed this freedom of 
being alone in the far-back places of 
the Alaskan mountains. He lived only 
for the future. All ties with the past 
had long been completely broken. 
And Sandy was determined that they 
would never be renewed until he re- 
turned. with the golden fortune 
which he was sure he would find in 
these rugged mountains. But he was 
never in a hurry. 


¥ THE big ewe and the little 
4 lamb with dark brown spots on 
his knees came down onto the broad 
grassy ridges, they both broke into a 
short run. 

Soon, they came within sight of a 
small band of ewes and lambs, and 
the old lady headed in their direction. 

Several times the lamb stopped to 
stand stiff-legged, and with head 


*® Means word is defined on page 19. 


by Harold McCracken 


held high, to stare at the other sheep 
His eyes were big and round; his 
stubby little tail switched back and 
forth almost incessantly; and _ his 
ears wobbled with a youthful en- 
thusiasm which seemed beyond re 
straint. His long, knobby legs did 
not seem to detract from the charn 
and grace of his poise; and his clean 
white color made a pleasant picture 
against the pale, green grass, blue 
sky, and snow-capped peaks. 

The big mother strode with shor' 
dignified steps toward the nearest 
ewe. They touched noses in friend) 
fashion, then she made a similar ap 
proach to two of the other ewes 
This seemed to end the formalitie: 
and all began to feed as though the 
had always been together 

The little lamb walked slowly and 
with cautious boldness, right up t 
the group. There was something it 
his attitude which seemed to 
“Well, here I am. We're going to b 
friends . 


Sa\ 


.. but I’m going to be boss 
of this group.” 


YANDY had made careful observ: 
3 tions of the sheep's movements 
He occasionally checked these as he 
made the long climb up the mou 
tain. He had chosen one of the dee} 
ravines for his approach, and whe 
he finally arrived at the place wher 
he expected the sheep to cross, h« 
climbed to the top of the ridge an 
cautiously peeked ove 

Feeding slowly along the crest o! 
the opposite ridge 
were two ewes. 

“What a fine big ewe!” though! 
Sandy. “Doesn’t look so very old 
either. She’d keep me in meat for 
long time.” 

Taking off his hat, he crouch 
down to slip a cartridge into th 
chamber of his gun. Then, he crawle 
on his hands and knees up to wher 
he could lie flat and slide the gun 
over the rim of the ridge. 

“Maybe I better wait and see i! 
there’s a yearling in the bunch...” 


he debated. 


in plain sight 








He had not lain there very long 
when the head of a sheep appeared 
on the rim of the ridge on which he 
lay, only a short distance to one side. 
Sandy lay perfectly motionless, while 
it walked further into view. It was a 


lamb . and when it had walked 

» to where he could see its whole 
body, he noticed that it had a brown 
patch on each front knee. 

Sandy started to move the gun 
autiously around in the lamb’s di- 
rection but the little sheep's 
eagle-sharp eye: caught the first 
novement he made. Instantly. he 
stopped and stared at the strange 
creature lying on the grass 

For what seemed like a long time, 
Sandy and the lamb stared at each 
other. Then the lamb’s tail began to 
switch back and forth and his ears 
began to wobble With head held 
gh and eyes sparkling, he walked 
boldly a few steps ‘closer, to get a 
etter view. He stared inquisitively, 
but seemed to have no inclination to 

n away. 

Somewhat’ surprised, Sandy 
tinued to lie motionless 

Soon, the young sheep came even 
oser. He occasionally shook his 
ead and pranced his feet, but stil] 
howed no sign of fear of the man 
vho lav on the 


con- 


grass with a gun in 
hands 
‘Tl bet 


an before!” 


that lamb never saw a 
The thought flashed 
rough Sandy’s mind. “Of course he 
sn't! I’m probably the first human 
heing that ever was on this moun- 
tain. Tl bet old 
ever saw a human being 
Sandy relaxed a bits but he kept 
a tight grip on his gun. 
lime meant little more to Sandy 
than it did to the lamb But their 
prolonged exchange’ of _ staring 
glances was finally interrupted by a 
rd party joining the scene. It was 
the lamb’s nannie. 
‘Hi, Nannie!” said Sandy in a low 
ice, for the moment forgetting the 


nannie 


” 


even his 


(Please turn to next page) 


Junior Scholastic’s 
Gold Seal for Novem- 
ber is awarded to J 
8. Lippincott Co., pub- 
lishers of Sentinel of 
the Snow Peaks by 
Harold McCracken, 
from. which the ex- 
cerpt entitled Lucky 
lomb is taken. 





Solid! 
Mother: “Why are you eating with 
your knife?” 
Tom: “My tork leaks.” 


farl Stannard Cazenovia (N.Y.) Central Schoot 


Have a Cake 


advertisement tor a 


A peppy new 
soap read: 
“Use Lumpo soap. Doesn't lather. 
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Doesn’t bubble. Doesn't clean 
company in the tub.” 


Wanda Underwood, Hawthorne (Nev.) Schoo! 


Its just 














_ Selution to Last Week's Word Puzzle * 
ACROSS: 1-also; 5-Gaza; 9-rat; 10-Galilee; 12- 
air; 13-Ala.; 14-ear; 15-brae; 17-eke; 19-lo; 20- 

















present; 23-jr.; 25-art; 26-sand; 29-Eos; 31-sip; 
33-sea; 34-woolens; 36-ten; 37-smut; 38-Mede. 

DOWN: 1-Arab; 2-lair; 3-strap; 4-Palestine; 5- 
GI; 6-ale; 7-zeal; 8-aero; 10-Ga.; 11-lake; 16-era; 
18-ens; 21-Erse; 22-taste; 23-Jews; 24-room; 27- 
need; 28-Dane; 30-sou; 32-P.S.; 35-Lt. 






































Radar works like an ECHo 


H AVE you ever shouted across a valley 
and heard your voice echo back from 
a hill? 

Well, Radar uses echoes—electronic 
echoes—that find the “hill” even 
through darkness, fog or smoke. It 
sends out bursts of radio.waves in a 
finger-like beam. When these waves hit 
an object, they are echoed back to a 
receiver. They point out the direction, 
and the time it takes for these waves to 
make the round trip gives the distance. 


Radar was a mighty weapon of 
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war. It will be useful, too, in peace in 
guiding ships and planes, and in many 
other ways. 
































Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturing branch of the Bell System, 
has been the nation’s largest supplier 
of Radar systems. That is not surpris- 
ing for its development and produc- 
tion, much of it by Bell Laboratories 
scientists, stem from the same roots 
that built and continue to improve this 
country’s telephone system. 
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Sandy held Lucky Lamb tenderly. 


purpose of his long climb up the- 
mountain. “Nice kid you've got 
there.” 

His voice seemed to startle them 
both, and they were quickly out of 
sight over the rim of the ridge. 

Sandy scrambled to his teet and 
ran to where he could look down in 
the ravine. The big ewe and her 
lamb had both stopped about half 
way down the hill, and looked back 
at him. He brought the gun to his 
shoulder — but once again he failed 
to pull the trigger. 

“I'm not hungry enough to shoot 
them,” he apologized to himself. ‘It 
| shoot the old one, what'd happen 
to that lamb? And .. . well, he’s too 
darn small to waste a shell on... 
and sorta cute, too.” 

He sat down to watch them, still 
holding the gun in readiness. 

Finally, Nannie and the lamb be- 
gan to feed, and Sandy’s gaze began 
to wander. He looked up at the mass 
of rocky cliffs above him. His eyes 
searched the broken ledges until they 
finally settled on one particular spot. 

‘That looks like quartz,” he whis- 
pered half aloud 

He got to his feet, and went back 
to where he had dropped his hat and 
prospectors pick. Then, he started 
briskly toward the cliff which had 
attracted his attention. 

The cliff was difficult to reach, but 
Sandy’s determination to inspect it 
finally brought him to the spot. 

Excitedly, he started hacking at it 
with the point of his prospector’s 
pick. When a hunk broke loose and 


dropped at his feet, he picked it up 
to examine it closely. Almost immedi- 
ately his eyes caught a glint of bright, 
rich yellow. He began to tremble all 
over. 

“It's gold!” he cried aloud 
gold! I’ve found it at last!” 

Tears trickled down through his 
sandy beard, but he did not even 
realize they were there. He held the 
rock tightly in his hands. He filled his 
pockets with choice pieces, until they 
al) bulged and caused his clothes to 
droop. He filled his old felt hat. 
Then he sat silently ... and thought 
ind dreamed. 

“If it hadn't been for that cute lit- 
tle lamb, I'd never have tound this 
place.” his thoughts continued, half- 
expressed, “Yes ... that was a lucky 
lamb for me —” Then, all of a sud- 
den, he straightened up and said 
aloud, “That's it! I'll call the mine 
Lucky Lamb Mine!” 

He looked down upon the grassy 
ravine where he had left Nannie and 
her lamb, but they had moved on to 
join the rest of the band a short dis- 
tance beyond. 

As Sandy watched the sheep, it 
an effort to pick ott Lucky Lamb, 
his keen eyes were attracted by the 
movement of several creatures among 
the jumble of broken rock at the 
base of the cliff farther away. 

“They're wolves!” he whispered. 
‘Four of them! And look at that big 
black one in the lead!” His eyes 
widened. “Why they re stalking 
those sheep! They're after my Lucky 
Lamb! They can't do that!’ 


“It’s 


('LIFPING cauticushy the 
I base of the clin, b.a kie and his 
wolt pack stopped occasionally to 
watch the band of sheep on the 
sunny side of the ridge. Some of the 
ewes were lying down and the lambs 
were romping energetically about. 

Lucky Lamb and his nannie were 
with the rest of the band. 

Suddenly, Nannie scrambled to 
her feet_and snorted a short, sharp 
warning. 

The four wolves raced down the 
crest of the ridge. Blackie was well 
in the lead. 

Nannie’s small feet sent the gravel 
flying. as she sprang forward and 
raced to reach Lucky before the 
wolves could get there. The other 
ewes scrambled up, and for a mo- 


along 


ment stood as if in trozen panic, star- 
ing at the wolves. Then, they «i 
broke into a wild run. 

Blackie singléd out Lucky Lai) 
as he raced in to the attack. Ie 
struck the lamb with such force thi. 
they both tumbled head cver hee|s 
across the grassy slope. A momeit 
later, the three gray wolyes were 
also upon the little sheep. 

Then, another 
struck the scene 

It was Nannie. With her head 
down, she plunged at full speed 
right into the midst of the three gia: 
wolves. She struck one of them wit), 
such force that it let out a sharp 
yelp as it was knocked spinning int 
the small, rocky ditch which cut 
through the bottom of the ravin 
And with the suddenness of thrust 
ing spears, she struck at the others 
with her sharp front feet. 

Infuriated by the audacity of th 
big ewe, Blackie rushed back to pul! 
her down. But he was stopped short 
as Nannie half reared on her hind 
legs and dealt him a terrific punc) 
with her head. She followed this 
through with a savage hook with he: 
short, sharp horns, and several fast- 
cutting slashes with both front feet 

Suddenly, a loud crash split th: 
mountain air, and a splatter of dirt 
and gravel flashed up in front 
Blackie. As the rifle shot went rum 
bling away in a dozen echoes among 
the cliffs and pinnacle peaks, a loud 
shout also came booming down the 
ravine, 


furious atta 


Biackies eyes fixed upon the h 
man figure racing down toward thx 
from the base. of the cliff. Anoth« 
rifle shot came crashing through t! 
thin air and another splatter of dirt 
was dashed into his face. 

A third rifle shot caused one ot ¥! 
gray wolves to let out a yelp, and 
all four wolves broke into a ru 
which soon took them out of sig) 

Sandy hurried down to the scen 
ot the attack. 

Nannie still stood firmly and de! 
antly beside her little lamb. Sh 
trembled from head to foot as sli 
watched the four killers disappea' 
around a bend in the ravine. The: 
she saw Sandy as he rushed up. 

She stood defiantly and lowered 
her head as if to make a charg: 
But Sandy almost pushed her asicle 
as he knelt.down over Lucky. 
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“lll get every one of those wolves 
for this!” he blurted angrily, “if it’s 
the last thing I do!” Then, after a 
moment, he added, “Why, you're 
not hurt too bad, Lucky Lamb.” 

Picking the lamb up in his arms, 
Sandy held him tenderly and stared 
into the lamb’s glassy eyes. Then, as 
he laid a piece of torn skin back 
into position on the lamb’s shoulder, 
Lucky struggled to free himself. 

‘| think you just had the wind 
knockéd out of you, little fellow,” 
Sandy said. “If I had a needle and 
thread, I'd fix up that shoulder. But 
old Mother Nature will take care of 
that in due time.” 

Sandy set the lamb down upon its 
feet. The little sheep made a few 
frantic steps and fell headlong. 

“Take your time, Lucky,” Sandy 
counseled. “I think you can make it.” 

Finally, Lucky got to his feet. 
After standing unsteadily to stare at 
Sandy for a moment, while he 
breathed so fast and hard that his 
little sides heaved, he walked slowly 
to where his mother stood. 

Nannie nosed him affectionately. 
She sniffed in alarm at the ragged 
on his shoulder. Then she 
turned and started toward the cliffs. 
Slowly, and with difficulty, Lucky 
followed her. 

























teal 







Sandy got out his pipe and sat 
lown to fill it. 

‘T'll just stick around and make 
sure you folks get up on the cliff 
vhere those wolves can’t come back 
ind finish the job,” he called out. 

He started unloading his pockets 
of the chunks of ore-bearing rock, 
ind began fondling each piece. 

He sat until Nannie and 
Lucky had climbed to one uf the nar- 
row grass-covered ledges, well up on 
the face of the cliff. Then he stuffed 
ll the pieces of rock back into his 
ockets and started down the ravine. 

When he reached the drooping 
ttle tent, he made a neat pile of all 
the rock beside the fireplace; then 

down to examine each piece, 
again and again. 

His cracked lips slowly moved 
with the whispered words: “Lucky 
Lamb Mine! After all these years, 
lve really found a rich mine!” 








there 

















Reprinted by special permission of J. B. 
Lippincott Company from Sentinel of the 
Snow Peaks by Harold McCracken, copy- 
nght 1945. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


PLUS ONE QUAKER 
OR MOTHER’S OATS 
TRADE-MARK 






"HOW 10 PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL” 


by Adolph Rupp 
HEAD BASKETBALL COACH, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


WITH SPECIAL SECTION ON GIRLS’ BASKETBALL 
by Grace P. Boyce, Hunter College, New York 


New 24-page book contains valuable tips for the boy or girl who wants 
to be a star. Tells how to pass, shoot, pivot. Has important defensive 
information. Fully diagrammed and illustrated. Read it to add more skill 
to your game. 

In addition to skill, it takes stamina, 
strength, and energy to win! That's why thou- 
sands of food authorities recommend the hot 
Quaker Oats breakfast, because oatmeal 
leads all natural cereals in Vitamin B,, Pro- 
tein, and Food-Energy! Get the Hot Quaker 
Oats breakfast habit and notice the differ- 
ence it makes! 


E QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me “How To Play Winning Basketball! 


by Adolph Rupp. Enclosed is 5c and 
trade-mark from package of Quaker or Mother’s Oats. 


Name 
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Street City State 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. ARAB LEAGUE 


Fill in the word which correctly completes each of the 
eight sentences below. Score 3 points each. Total, 24. 


1. The number of nations in the Arab League is ______. 


2. The principal religion of the Arabs is 


3. The founder of this religion was 


4. The two Arab nations that were formerly French man- 
*s are : and 


S Rarsek } lite OF ace 


6. The head of-the Arab League is 


7. The largest nation, in area, in the Arab League is 


8. The nation in the Arab League with the largest popu- 
lation is 





My score —__ 


2. PICK A TARGET 


Match the tollowing terms with their definitions. Score 2 
points each, Total, 10 


—l. caliber Body of an airplane 
Diameter of a gun barrel 
Revolving armored structure 
which holds and 
guns. 


computing gun sight 
protects 
fying periscope . 
Automatic device for regulat- 
ing aim of guns. 

An optical instrument used 
by U. S. aerial gunners to 
spot enemy targets. 


4. fuselage 


. gun turret 
My score 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the line under each picture. Score 
4 points each. Total 16. 


My score 














1. In what nation did 
women vote for the first 


2. This canal flows through 
time in recent elections? 


what Arab League nation? 





4. PERSONS IN THE NEWS 


Match the man with his description. Score 3 points ea 
Total, 30. 
a. General de Gaulle 
b. General Medina 


Angarita 


Head of French governmen 
Accused war criminal 
Argentine dictator 
Ousted Venezuelan Presid: 
Japanese Prime Minister 
British High Commissione: 
for Palestine 

. Supreme Allied Gommarn 

in Japan 

__. 8. President of Lebanon 
__. 9. Nobel Prize-winner 
General MacArthur __10. U, S. prosecutor at Germ 
Dr. Harold Urey war crimes trials 


Hermann Goering 


aovkhr WOW 


Baron Shidehara 

. Juan Peron 
Bechara el Khoury 
Viscount Gort 


Robert Jackson 


My score —___ 
5. ATOMIC HEADACHE 


Underline the word or phrase that correctly complet 
each of the following sentences. Score 4 points each. Tot 
20. 

1. One nation that shares the secret of the atomic bo 
with the U.S. is (a) France; (b) Russia; (c) Canada. 

2. The May-Johnsen bill contains the ideas for conti 
ling atomic power outlined by (a) King Ibn Saud; 
President Truman; (c) Dr, Harold Urey. 

3. The strongest protests against the May-Johnson bi 
came from (a) the War Department; (b) U. S. scientis 
(c) the Supreme Court. 

4. The Atomic Energy Commission would (a) carry 
all atomic research in the U. S.; (b). supply all informati 
on atomic energy to other nations; (c) conserve all] 
atoms in the country. ¢ 

5. At present, the only nation that can manutact 
atomic bombs is (a) the U. S.; (b) Great Britain; 
Russia. 


My score —___ 


My total score 














3. What South American 
nation is under the dictator- 
ship of Colonel Juan Peron? 


4. Is he for or against on 
Atomic Energy Commission 
for the U. S. 





——. - 











inst on 
mission 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred* in the magazine are 
defined below. 


protectorate (pro-TECK-tuhr-it), p. 
8. A weak state protected by a strong 
state. In return for its protection, the 
strong state shares in the government 
{ the weak nation. 

deportation (DEE-por- 
4. Act of 

untry. 


TAY-shun), p 
removing a person from a 
Aliens who enter the U. S. 
egally are deported. 

( DICK-tuh-TOE 
3. Suited to a dictator 


vers 


dictatorial -rih-al), 
Dictatorial 


enable one to, make his 


own 
WS, 
indicted in - 


DITE-ed), p. 4. 
One 


harged with an offense or crime. 
ho is indicted must stand trial, 
Mohammed (mo-HAM-ed), p. 6. 

\lohammed was the founder of the 

called Moham- 


\loslem religion, also 
edanism or Islam. 
philosophically (FILL-o-SOFF-ih- 

kuhl-lee), p. 14. Calmly; wisely. 
placer gold (PLACE-er), p. 14. Gold 


particles found in streams. Sand and 


gravel in the bed of a stream are sifted 
and the gold removed. 

armament race (AHR-muh-mehnt), 
p. 3. Nations that compete in building 
up their military strength are said to 
engage in an armament race. 

junta (JUHN-tuh), p. 5. A council 
or committee that governs a_ nation. 
Junta is a Spanish word, still used in 
South America. 

Civil liberties, p. 4. Freedom of 

speech, freedom of religion, freedom to 
meet, and freedom of writing are civil 
liberties. In the United States, these 
are guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. 
( REHF - uhr - EHN- 
duhm), p. 4. A referendum refers a law, 
which has been proposed by the legis- 
lature, to the people for their vote. 


referendum 


Names and Places in the News 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 
Ibn Saud (IBB-uhn Sah-OOD), p. 8. 
Medina Angarita (ee-sah-EE- 
ahs meh-DEE-nah ahng-gah-REE-tah). 


Isaias 


p.5 

Juan Peron (WHANN  per-RON), 
p. 5. 

Saudi Arabia (sah-OO-dee uh-RAY- 


bih-uh), p. 6. 
Yemen (YEHM-uhn), p. 6. 








Movie Checkup 


“Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “Kitty. ““Pride of the Mar- 
ines. ““Story of G. I. Joe. “““Captain 
Eddie. ““A Bell for Adano. ““Back to 
Bataan. ““Blood on the Sun. “The Great 
John L. “Conflict. ~“““Rhapsody in Blue. 
“Incendiary Blonde. “Son of Lassie. 
““The Southerner. ““Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes. “First Yank into Tokyo. 
“That Night with You. 
vyvrBlithe Spirit. ~“Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young -Charms. 
“¥“The Horn Blows at Midnight. ~“Where 
Do We Go from Here? “Don Juan Quilli- 
gan. “Christmas in Connecticut. “Naughty 





“Tops, don’t miss. 


Comedy: 


Nineties. “Duffy’s Tavern. “Radio Stars 
on Parade. 

jusieal: “Yolanda and the Thief. 
¥¥State Fair. ““Anchors Aweigh. “Nob 


Hill. ~“Thrill of a Romance. “Stork Club 
“The Dolly Sisters. ~“Sunbonnet Sue. ““A 
Thousand and One Nights. 

Mystery: “““The 
Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
¥¥Mildred Pierce. “Lady on a Train. 

Western: ““San Antonio. “Texas Man- 
hunt. “Sunset in Eldorado. 
Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
Short Subject: “~The House I Live In. 


House on 92nd 
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OPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


or refreshment on ice is fun, too 


It’s never too icy and cold for young folks to be warm and friendly. Aind 


Its a ieee trick... Have a Coke 


ae al 
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by the same token, one of the friendliest things on earth is at its best 
ice-cold. And that’s tingling Coca-Cola! When somebody says Have a 


Coke, frosty moments turn into “old home week”, anywhere you may be. 








-the global= 
high-sign 















Coke =Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke” are the registered trade 
marks which distinguish the prod 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company 
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CALLING JUNIOR WRITERS! 


Junior Scholastic offers you the op- 
portunity of having your writing pub- 
lished in our “Junior Writers” column. 
If any of your writing is published, you 
will receive the Junior Scholastic Certifi- 
cate of Merit and a JSA button. 

Your contribution will then be en- 
tered in the Junior Scholastic Writing 
Awards and be considered for the an- 
nual cash prizes in May, 1946. 

Ask teacher to show you her 
copy of the Rules and Instructions book- 
let for the Awards contest 

Pupils must submit all manuscripts 
to their who will mail the 
manuscripts for entry in the 


your 


teachers, 
awards 
contest 
All manuscripts must be typed 
double or written legibly in ink, 
on one side only of papel! 8% x 11 in 
Be sure 


spac Cc 


to copy the entry form in 
your teacher's Rules and Instructions 
booklet. Attach a copy of the entry form 
to the first page of each manuscript you 
submit 





LARGEST DIAMOND on/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ACs -.eatte FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 








FREE iiari 
AUTO 


suggestions 
owners 


19 PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 








better gas mileage 
longer tire life 

better performance 
lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1819 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 


please print 


please print 


City 


Zone Stote 
Make of car 
now owned 


10 yeor model 

















TOUCHDOWN 


TNT 


UPER” is the word for the Army 

football team. The Cadets haven't 
been beaten in two years. Any time they 
score less than four touchdowns, the 
experts say theyre slipping. The more 
goggle-eyed writers claim they're the 
greatest team of all time. 

Not having seen the teams of all 
time, we won't go that far. But we will 
this — they're the greatest 
we ve ever seen 

We're writing this before the Notre 
Dame game. If the Fighting Irish bash 
the Cadets, we'll have to quit the ex- 
perts’ union. But we're not too worried. 
It Army loses a game we ll 
push a peanut from Point to 
Peoria with our nose 

We saw the Cadets flatten Michigan, 
Duke, and Villanova. It reminded us of 
a tank corps plowing through a crate of 
marshmallows 

The ball would go to fullback Doc 
Blanchard. And the Doc would cave in 
the enemy line for 10 or 15 yards. Then 
halfback Glenn Davis would scram 
around end for another 15 or 20 yards. 

All right, we’re exaggerating. But not 
as you think. Blanchard and 
Davis play the game as if they invented 
it Thev’re the best backs in the land. 


Say team 


this season, 


West 


as much 


This Blanchard fellow 
stripling of 215 pounds. Built along 
battleship lines, he runs like a reindee 
and blocks like a bag of cement. 

His buddy, Glenn Davis, travel 
faster than sound, Slippery as an ee! 
he waves in and out of tacklers like th: 
little man who wasn't there. 

In front of these big guns stands the 
Army line. Averaging more than 200 
pounds a man, they must eat iron bolts 
for breakfast. They open holes in th: 
enemy wall that even Kate Smith could 
waltz through. 

Our pet Army elephant is a tackle 
named DeWitt Coulter. He towers 6 
feet, 4 inches and weighs a trifling 23! 
pounds. 

That isn’t the whole Army team by 
a long shot. But 


is a@ mere 


It’s Davis, Blanchard, and Coulter 
a trio 
Who have the foe singing, 
Mio!” 
— HERMAN L. M. 


“O Sol 


Nn, Sports Edito: 


\ 
As 


Twin poison for Army grid foes: 
Doc Blanchard and Glenn Davis. 





How're vou domo? 


You are having a soda at the drug 
store. Do you: 


A, Reach over two people to get 4 
straw? 

B. Ask the next to 
please pass the straws? 

C. Yell at Jerry, at the other end o! 
the counter, to shoot you a straw? 


person you to 


4904409 81 














SHE naman 


ERE’S more tood fun tor _ your 
Thanksgiving holidays, Add these 
suggestions to the Thanksgiving ideas 
in last week's SHEnanigans. 
Thanksgiving Centerpiece: Fill a 
papier-maché “cornucopia” (horn of 
lenty) with fruit and vegetables. Place 
t on a large mirror, or on doilies, in the 
enter of the table. Scatter clean au- 
mn leaves, flowers, or pine needles 
ound the outside edge of the center- 
ece (Fig. Bi: 
lo make the cornucopia, cover a wire 
trame with strips of paper toweling, 
pped in a thin paste of water and 
flour. The frame should be approxi- 
lately 18” long and 8” in diameter, at 
he mouth. The strips of paper shaquld 


e 2” wide and the length of the towel- 


Wrap the dampened strips around 
he frame — each strip overlapping an- 
ther until the entire frame is covered. 
et the strips dry until they form a hard 
hell. Paste colored crepe paper around 
the shell. 

Thanksgiving 


Candles: Nake 
ndles for the table from your family’s 
ld, half-used candles, 

Melt pieces of candles or paraffin in 
1 old pan and remove the wicks. The 
andles may be colored with oil. paint. 
ut the top from a waxed cardboard 
ilk container. Drop a_- string — 
nger than the length of the container 
into the container, holding it directly 
ver the center. This is your wick. Pour 
elted wax into the container and al- 
w to harden. When the wax is hard, 
ear off the milk container “mold.” 


new 


Paint Thanksgiving decorations on 
the candle, using oil or “show card” 
lors. The “show card” paint must be 
luted with 50% water to make it stick 
the waxy surface. Both oil and “show 
rd” paint may be obtained from a 
tionery store or artists’ supplies shop. 
you do not want to paint the candle, 
ste pictures around bottom (Fig. 3). 


SZ FIGURE 1 









— 
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Thanksgiving Basket: If you plan to 
give a Thanksgiving basket this year, 
“dress it’ up” for the occasion. Your 
grocer probably has an empty grape 
basket he'll give you. If not, cover a 
heavy cardboard carton with colored 
crepe paper, and decorate it. 

Attach flowers with a fine wire to the 
basket (Fig. 2). Or use autumn leaves, 
colored crepe paper streamers, ribbons, 
or Thanksgiving Day pictures cut from 
magazines to decorate the basket. You'll 
have any number of ideas as to how 
youll want your basket to look. 

Line the basket with crepe paper or 
artificial “grass” (from the dime store). 
Fill with fruits, vegetables, tinned 
goods, candy, dates, raisins, etc. 

— Mary Cooper 





A Soulful Journey 
Question: “What travels on foot?” 
Answer: “A shoe.” 


Marie Garner, Central Annex, Phoenix City. Ala. 


FIGURE 2 


FIGURE 3 
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\2 Ways to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 


i —_—_—— 








| Oe JUMP OFF the nearest high 
building. This stops cough, stops 
traffic, stops everything! 
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2—sumP ON that cough with 
soothing Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops . . . since 1847 America’s fa- 
vorite relief for coughs due to colds 
Black or Menthol. Still only 54. 











‘SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they're sometimes scarce. 
But they're worth asking for—so keep trying! 





























Warm, Bright Mittens 
by ALBERT RICHARD | 


You’ll like these roomy mittens— | 
some with fur backs and leather palms, 
others entirely of leather or cloth, all with 
snug fitting wristers to keep your hands 
toasty-warm in coldest weather. Choose 
several pairs in gay colors. Made by the 
makers of famous Albert Richard Action- 
Fit* Coats, Jackets and Gloves 
*Reg. U S. Pat Off 


ALBERTARICHARD 


ACTION-FIT COATS « JACKETS * GLOVE 
Division of Fried 


Se MITTENS 


Ostermann Company, Milwaukee 


































































































. River in E. England. 
5. Secretary-General of Arab League. 
8. Abbrev. for naval rating. 


| 14 


17 
20. 
24. 
97 
29 


Q 
) 


| 34 


40 YEARS OF STYLE LEADERSHIP 


HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 








What holds with 
firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 





eal 


STAMP HINGES 
[ At Stationery Departments Everywhere 











D. -@\\ Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. Finest 
si quality. Reasonable prices brem30c up_Write , 
) today. Dept P, Metal Arie Ga, Rochester, N.Y. \ / 





FREE — STAMPS of the ORIENT 
Manchukuo, China, Straits Settlements, Japan, Philip- 
pines, and many other Far East countries contained in 
this interesting packet. Free to approval applicants 
Send only Sc for mailing. 

FRANK SHERMA 

Box 92. Sheepshead Bay Sta., 





NN. Dept. & 
Broockiyn 29, WN. Y. 
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One afflicted with leprosy. 

Particle specifying point occupied. 
Arab seaport in W. Palestine. 
Seventh tone of musical scale. 
Large, heavy mammal. 
Abbrev. for route. 19 
King of Saudi Arabia 
Built. 26. Abbrev. for insurance. 
Negative answer. 28. Cut or tear. 
Abbre\ 


Small, fresh-water fish. 


Boy. 


tor Georgia. 


Particle showing direction. 
Take weapons from. 
Nickname for Edward. 
People gathered to see performance, 
Old form of you 


Abbrev. for ounce 
Biblical home of Job. 
Abbrev. fer South 
Cirl’s name 


America. 


Political league ot Arab states 


(2 words). 


Fairy-like creature. 7. 365 days (pl.). 


. Glossy black mineral. 


12. 
13. 
16. 
18. 
20. 
21. 
22 


25. 
28. 
30. 
32. 
33. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Solution 


Stone used to grind tools. 

Pull apart by force. 

Abbrev. for junior. 

British protectorate in S. W. Arabia. 
Extension on rear end of animal. 
Personal pronoun, neuter gender. 
To exist. 


. Abbrev. for North Dakota. 
| 23. 


Single thing. 

Dried meat of coconut. 
Exclamation meaning hush. 
Particle used to connect words. 
Ostrich-like Australian bird. 

A short note. 

Expression of surprise. 

AbBrev. for north. 

Abbrev. for cubic. 


in Teachers Edition this issue; in 


Pupils Edition next issue. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


FISH STORY 


Here's a different kind of fish sto: 
All of the blank spaces in the story « 
be filled in by using only the lette: 
found in the word FISHERMAN. Yo 
may rearrange these letters any w: 
you like to spell the necessary word 
The number of dashes in each bla: 
space tells you how many letters 
each missing word. 

A fisherman, whose 
was 


ae es 

— —, caugnt 
ped artes Fille dine SUE ie, wetitinnen tae We 
as long as a _ _ __. He-took tl 
__ home to wilt 
who cooked it and served it for dinn 
as the — : —__ dish. “Why 
' NE cnt ota hi 
made delightful _ —. __ _..” It 
pa _. —~ flavor is something lil 
the flavor of _. __ __. ” “Yes,” said th 
fisherman, “and it was so big that if i 
hadn't been for my cas 
hand, I could not have pulled it in.” 


LETTERGRAM 


See if you can change BRAIN 
STORM in five easy jumps. In eac! 
jump, change only one letter of tl 
word before it. 


BRAIN 


STORM 
CUT IT OFF! 


This animal o’er hill and dale, 
The hunter doth pursue. 

Its coat is red, its bushy tail 
Of the same brilliant hue. 
Behead the animal, and you 
Will have another, making two 


Well Done 
Listen closely my hearty __ —_ - 
Learn to 
tough steaks, 
A good hot fire always __ —_ - 


-, yOur re 


The toughest 
with its flames. 

Here's a tip for outdoor campe! 
Each of the missing words in the vers 
above is made up of the same lette: 
But the letters must be arranged to for 
a different word on each line. Missin 
words are defined below. 

1. Officers on a vessel. 

2. Vapor of water. 

3. Domesticates (verb). 

4. Flesh of animals used as foo 
(plural). 
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Man of Few Words 
‘What did Paul Revere say at the 


of his 


icher 


Whoa,’ 


lohn : 


lack: 





famous ride?” 


asked the 


answered a practical pupil 


War 


ren 


Sapp. 


Manatee (Pla.) Jr. 


Smart Dog 


Involuntary 


tree from a redwood?” 
“By its bark.” 


fed Kamist 


Haugan School, Chicago. 





H.8 


“How can you tell a dogwood 


You mustn’t laugh out loud in the 


issroom,” 


John. 


the teacher told John. 
didn’t mean to do it,” 
“I was smiling 


and it broke.” 


apologized 


Alle Meleven. N Vhila Sehool, Silver Creek. Pa 
This Man’s Army 
Dick: “Do you know what.a WAVE 
Harry: “A lady sailor.’ 


Dick: “Well, what’s a WAC?” 


Harry: 
Dick: 


\la 


K. Johnsor 


“A lady soldier.” 
“Right. Now, 


entral School. Kewanee 


what’s a WOC?” 


Harry: “Never heard of one. What is 
it?” 
Dick: “Something you thwow at a 
vabbit.” 
Eric Kronengold, P.S. 15, Crestwood, N.Y 
Double Trouble 
Question: “What is worse than a 
viraffe with a sore throat?” 
Answer: “A centipede with corns.’ 
Ronald Giegsor s mr tan’s School. Providence. R.} 
Intuition 
He: “Are you sure that you've never 
een out with a sailor before?” 
She: “Certainly, I'm sure.” 
He: “Swell. Where shall 1 meet you?’ 
She: “At 2100. on.the starboard side 
Pier 2.” 
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Stinging Comment 
Sline: “What is more wondertul than 
a horse that can count?” 
Jim: “A spelling bee.” 


Norma Jane Redsworth. East Salisbury (Md.) School 


Solid 


The dude and the hill-billy were 
buck privates in the same company. 


One day, the dude found that his 
toothpaste was missing 
“Did you take my toothpaste?” he 


asked the hill-billy sharply. 
“No, I didn’t take your toothpaste,” 
retorted the mountaineer. “I don’t need 
My teeth ain’t loose.” 
Betty Jepsor ( 


entral School, Kewanee. tii 


Busy Line 

First Fisherman: “ 
this stream?” 

Second Fisherman: 


dropping them 
then, 


How are the fish in 
“Well. 
line every 
but they don’t answer.” 

Rill Knopp. Cet 


I've been 


now and 


ral School 


Kewanee thi 


In-tense 

My father had 
teacher, “is in the 
What tense would it be if 


“The sentence. 
money,” said the 
past tense. 


the sentence read, ‘My father has 
money?’ ” 
“Pretense,” answered honest Junior. 
vill Drawhaueh, Curtin J HS. Williamspert Pa 


Joke of the Week 





Cop humor honors and the Gold Star 
ISA button for this week go to Mary 
Frances Dunlap, City School, Vivian, 
La 


A young man walked into a doctor's 
office. 

“Good morning, doc,” he sajd. “I’ve 
just dropped in to tell you how greatly 
I benefited from your treatment.” 

“I don’t believe 
said the doctor. * 
patients.” 

“No,” said the young man. “But my 
uncle was — and I’m his heir.” 


I remember you,” 
*You’re not one of my 


his Week 
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for HORLICK'S 


f ever there was a time when you can really 
‘use”’ a bit of tasty food that relieves fatigue, 
‘eplaces lost energy and satisfies that “empty 


feeling,” isn’t it after a strenuous period in 


he gym or pool? That’s why you should 
ilways keep Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
iandy, because they do all that. 

This compact form of Horlick’s, the Orig- 
nal, is a combination of ‘milk and cereals, 
x0 in Horlick’s you quickly get the concen- 
rated nourishment and food energy of these 
mportant foods. 

Keep the economy size (43¢) of Horlick’s 
n your locker and at home. Carry the 10¢ 
and 25¢ sizes with you...eat ’em like »ndy 
Chocolate* and natural flavors. 


You'll also like the swell drinks 
you can have with Horlick's 
Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get 

a nackege at your drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


*Choco 








late sflaver sweetened, 


SFE OL 
$10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


WOW! FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives,. airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find semething really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. i2, Jemestows, New York 


i “STAMP FINDER”! 


; guest --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
for new bo: 













soe ae Tne aa 
appr ove & A ap ants af ayer be postage! 


S 
GARCELON STAMP embeaa. Box oo ee, CALAIS, MAINE 


LEARN BASKETBALL 


“LEARNING BASKETBALL"’ written by a former colieve 
player and coach. Read these easily understood and easily 
fellowes instructions—and MAKE THE TEAM! Send 25¢ in 
coin tor 


SPORTS, Box 127 Station E, Columbus, Ohio 
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AVIATION 


Then ond Kew 


When it comes to making records in the sky, Uncle Sam has certainly won his 
wings! From the day, back in 1903, when Orville Wright made the first plane 
flight to the present time, most of the “‘firsts’’ in aviation have been Americans. 


America has been “‘first,““ too, in growing and packaging the world’s finest 
energy food—delicious salted peanuts. Those big, meaty, vitamin-rich Planters 
Peanuts—the pick of the Virginia crop—are still the world’s record ‘‘buy”’ for 
5c! If you like good things to eat that give you energy, too, you'll like Planters 
Peanuts. And you'll get a real taste thrill out of the new Planters Mixed Nuts— 
available either in vacuum-packed glass jars or in 10c bags. 
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Scholastic Publisher Honored 





Commissioner of Education John W. Studebaker presenting to M. R. Robin- 
son (at left), publisher of Scholastic, scroll for 25 years’ service to education. 


CHOLASTIC MAGAZINES’ 25th 

Anniversary, signalized in our Oc- 
tober 22 issue, brought wide public 
recognition, as well as a flood of con- 
gratulatory messages. Peak occasion 
was the Anniversary party given by 
the company to friends in the educa- 
tional, publishing, and advertising 
world, October, 19. Combined with a 
housewarming for the new and attrac- 
tive offices of the publications on the 
l4th floor of the News Building, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, it was en- 
livened by an informal display of stu- 
dent work in the Art Division of 
Scholastic Awards. 

But the high point of the celebration 
was the presentation to Maurice R 
Robinson, founder, president and pub- 
lisher of Scholastic Magazines, of a 
beautiful illuminated scroll by Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. The text of this 
scroll follows: 


TO MAURICE R. ROBINSON 


HE schools of America salute you 

with gratitude and admiration on 
the 25th Anniversary of the founding 
of Scholastic Magazines. 

Edueation means more than fine 
buildings, efficient administration, or 
even good teaching. It must have su- 
perior classroom materials attuned to 
the needs of youth and to the life of 
our times, and produced in the spirit of 





integrity. Scholastic Magazines, the 
creation of your mind and heart, are 
all of that. Through your leadership 
and the efforts of your co-workers, 
teachers throughout the nation have 
been supplied with fresh, vital, educa- 
tional magazines that enable them to 
bring their instruction abreast of this 
fast-changing world. 

In social studies and current events, 
English, speech, recreation, the fine 
arts, vocational education, and many 
other fields, the Scholastic organization, 
with your wise piloting, has made an 
outstanding contribution to the under- 
standing and improvement of the mod- 
ern world. You have helped thousands 
of American teachers to become better 
teachers, and millions of American 
young people to become better citizens. 

The Scholastic Awards in Art, Litera- 
ture, and Music, soundly developed 


under your supervision, have stimulated | 


the creative abilities of our young peo- 
ple in their first serious efforts. They 
have encouraged the budding talent 
of thousands which has blossomed into 
high achievement. 

May Scholastic, under your inspired 
leadership, continue to build on the firm 
foundation of twenty-five years its ever- 
expanding service to education for a 
better world. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
United States Commissioner 
of Education 


—T 


‘Teen-Age Book Fair 


Pocket Books, Inc., in cooperation 
with national educators, is conducting 
a series of “ "Teen-Age Book Fairs,” to 
interest young people in reading for 
pleasure. While the purpose is not 
solely altruistic, the emphasis is defin- 
itely on constructive reading in general, 
rather than on reading any particular 
publisher’s books. 

Facilities for the fair include a book 
and poster exhibit, the services of a 
guest speaker, and a 16mm. film, It's 
All Yours, starring Ralph Bellamy. 

The theme of the campaign is “Read 
Today . . . Star Tomorrow.” Mary 
Gould Davis of the Saturday Review of 
Literature has prepared an attractive 
booklet to stimulate interest in different 
sorts of books. 

Guest speakers who have already 
appeared on high school assembly pro- 
grams are Albert Parry of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, well-known historian 
and lecturer; Louis Untermeyer, famous 
anthologist and poet; and Helen Fay, 
lecturer and book critic. 

The campaign started with a bang 
in the first test city, Montclair, N. J. 
It was initiated by a “Book Masquerade 
Parade” representing the titles of books, 
that was the students’ own idea. This 
was followed by a talk by Norman 
Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review 
of Literature. The following week Dr. 
Parry led the program at Allentown, 
(Pa.) High School. Mr. Untermeyer 
followed in Minneapolis and Detroit. 

After the project has been carefully 
tested in key cities, all the facilities for 
a successful "Teen-Age Book Fair will 
be supplied without charge to any com- 
munity. For complete details write to: 
Miss Martha Huddleston, Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York. 











Success in Music! 


Personalized Instruction 
for Professionals, Advanced Students and 
Beginners by Eminent Music Teachers. 
Check courses which interest you and mail 
coupon for catalog and illustrated lessons. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
765 Oakwood Blvd. Suite U266 Chicago 15, Ill. 
Piano (1 Violin 1) Cornet (1) Trumpet 1 Saxo- 
phone [) Clarinet [] Guitar () Mandolin (] Voice 
(0 Ear Training and Sight Singing Choral Con- 





ducting Public School Music History of 
Music Harmony [J Advanced Composition 
(Arranging. 
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“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 


immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


selow-par breakfasts poor 
breakfasts ...no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in9 Midwest rural, 
suburban and urban communities. 
47.2, of the hi 


fasts 


gh $< hool break- 


and 23.9% of the grade 


school breakfasts were poor or in- 
J 


adequale. 


43.5) of the high school break- 
50.2% of the l 


B ( grade 
S¢ hool bre akfasts were fair needed 


fasts and 


improvement, better selection 
Only 9.3% of the high school 

breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 

grade school breakfasts were good 


or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 


school children. These materials, 


based on the latest authoritative 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, 
are now being tested with the co 
operation of selected rural, sub- 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
1945" GENERAL MIL Ls, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At 


some 


least one 
serving a doy 


in addition, all growing children and ali expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units 2 ¢ 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
row, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o doy 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) o doy for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
o day for all others 


cf Vitamin D in *he ‘=r of 5 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meot, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionolly peos or beans 
insteod. Three or four eggs 
each week 


*amin 0 milk 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
netural whole-grain or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings a doy. 


fra 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
os you like and as supplies 
permit. 


onorated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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FUTURE OF PUERTO 


THEME ARTICLE — pp. 5, 6 


Che future of world peace depends to an important degree 
on the solutions that may be found to the colonial problem. 

The U. S. is faced with a colonial problem in Puerto Rico, 
which has requested the right to choose its own form of 
government. One of the most eloquent spokesmen for this 
right is Munoz Marin, President of the Senate of Puerto 
Rico. In a broadcast over the Columbia Broadcasting Net 
work, Munoz Marin stated the case for Puerto Rico thus: 

“The people of Puerto Rico . have reached their 
political maturity. They have given proof of this maturity. 
Eighty-five per cent of the registered voters vote on the 
basis of universal adult suffrage. Although political passions 
frequently run high, elections are absolutely peaceful and 
orderly. 

“Defeated candidates recognize their deteat and the 
fairness of the electoral process. The buying of votes has 
been unheard of for quite some time. The people vote on the 
clear understanding that they are giving a mandate for cer- 
tain laws to be enacted and certain policies to be carried out 
insofar as their elected legislators have the legal authority to 
do so, and they are vigilant as to whether their clear-cut 
democratic mandates are carried out or not. 

“The Puerto Rican people, in fact, are more than just a 
politically mature people. I sincerely and proudly believe 
that in their hinterland of the world they constitute the best 
rural school of democracy in America today, and that there 
is profit in looking to its poverty-stricken electorate as an 
example of sound democratic practice. 

“It is these people, so politically sound and so economically 
harassed, that are now contributing to the peace -effort, as 
they contributed to the war effort. They are now proposing 
to the Congress and the Government of the United States a 
plan for self-determination. 

“This plan may well serve as a basis for dealing with the 
colonial problem in many other parts of the world as well as 
in Puerto Rico. It should also help the United States in 
clarifying, maintaining, strengthening, and developing that 
leadership of hard-pressed mankind everywhere which is of 
such decisive importance to world justice and world peace.” 

The map on this week’s cover is a pictorial description of 
Puerto Rico that pupils will enjoy. After pupils have had 
sufficient time to peruse the cover map, have them draw an 
outline map of Puerto Rico, On their maps, have pupils plot 
(a) important cities; (b) agricultural products; (c) prin- 
cipal industries; (d) U. S. military bases. 
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Have pupils list the ways in which Puerto Rico is valuable 
to the United States. 

Such romantic figures as Christopher Columbus and Ponce 
de Leon provide excellent subject matter for imaginative 
essays by pupils on Puerto Rico’s history. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is Puerto Rico poor? 
2. Name some of the benefits Puerto Ricans have derived 
as citizens of the U. S. 


3. Do you think the Puerto Ricans are cap+bie of com- 
pletely governing themselves? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is the Governor of Puerto Rico? 
2. When did Puerto Ricans become citizens of the United 
States? 

3. Who may veto bills passed by the Puerto Rican legis- 
lature? 


PRESIDENT’S 12 POINTS — p. 3 


The reaction to the President's Navy Day address out- 
lining the twelve points of U. S. foreign policy was mixed. 
In some-quarters, it was highly praised; in others, criticized. 

The New York Times had this to say: 

“He [the President] has answered both those who have 
been crying that we have no foreign policy, and those who 
view 1 our principles as camouflage for ulterior motives. 
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And in doing so, he has laid the basis for a new start toward 
he iking peace. 

rhe Christian Scuence Monitor expressed the point of view 
ot those who are withholding their enthusiasm, awaiting 
further developments: 

neither the program nor the attitude are wholly re- 
assuring to those who wonder what part the United States 
is going to play in winning the peace. So very much de- 
pends on how they are translated into action.” 

Walter Lippmann said: 

“Although American statesmen have long been addicted 
to making lists of general statements, and calling them a 
foreign policy, they soon find that they have to deal with 
concrete cases. They have to decide what to do at a definite 
time in a definite place in dealing with this nation and that 
nation, and the individuals who transact their business. The 
generalizations, which were so inspiring in the oration. are 
almost never illuminating in the negotiation.” 

Help pupils to evaluate the President’s policies by or- 
ganizing the class into an editorial board of a large news- 
paper whose task it would be to thrash out the paper's 
official reaction. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Which of the President's twelve points promises to 
fulfill Puerto Rico’s desire for’ self-government? 

2. Give some of President Truman's reasons for saying 
that the nations of this hemisphere must work together. 

3. Why do you think the President listed as one of his 
points freedom of the seas? 


NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 4 


Revolutions in South America overthrew the governments 
of three countries — Argentina, Venezuela, and Brazil — 
during October. In the November 12 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic, the Argentine and Venezuelan upheavals were dis- 
cussed. This week’s News Roundup describes the bloodless 
revolution in Brazil. 

Pupils might find it interesting to compare the unrest in 
these countries with regard to such points as (a) reasons 
for revolt; (b) leaders of the movements; (c) success of 
the rebellions; (d) new governments set up. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you think the revolution in Brazil will lead to 
more democracy in that country? 

2. Why are the natives of Indonesia in revolt? 

3. Why are the British attempting to put down this re- 
bellion? 


Fact Questions 


1. Who is acting President of Brazil? 

2. How long was President Vargas in power? 
3. Who are the two leading Presidential 

Brazil's coming elections? 


4. Who led the revolt against President Vargas? 


candidates in 


5. Who is the leader of the Indonesian rebels? 


AIR WEEK — p. 7 


Discussion Questions 
l What is the 


a conventio nal en 


advantage in having both a jet engine and 
withe’ if) (tbe plane? 


2 How was the Ryan Fireball used during the war? 
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3. What is the difference between an autogiro and a heli 
copter? 
Fact Questions 

1. When is (a) a propeller-driven plane (b) a jet plane 
most efficient? 

2. When does the Ryan Fireball reach its 
speed? 

3. What takes the place of wings m an autogiro and 4 
helicopter? 


maximum 


BIB‘ AND TUCK — p. 10 


‘Thiseweek’s Bib and Tuck story is an interesting account 
ot how UV. S. soldiers in German prison camps helped to 
pass the time until they were freed. The ill treatment, star- 
vatiol mand brutality suffered by thousands of American 
prisoners Of War have already been revealed to the Ameri- 
eam public. 

e Germans had no organized program tor keeping their 
prisoners busy. Some were forced to do manual labor, while 
others remained idle. It was left to our soldiers’ ingenuity 
to devise activities with which to occupy their time and 
thoughts. 

Have pupils discuss the importance of hobbies and similar 
interests in maintaining morale. Have them compare the 
negative aspects of the Germans’ program for prisoners of 
war with the educational program conducted for Germans 
in U. S. prisoner of war camps. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Test. 


1. To what nation does Puerto Rico belong? (United 
States. ) 


29. Who is the Governor of Puerto Rico? (Rexford 


Tugwell.) 


3. Are Puerto Ricans citizens of the Unned > 

4. In what sea is the island of Puerto Rico locaied? (C. 
ibbean. ) 

5. Against what nation are the 
(The Netherlands. ) 

6. What is a fuze? (A gadget tor setting off explosions, 

7. Of what nation was Getulio Vargas dictator? (Brazil. ) 

8. Who is Jose Linhares? (Provisional President of Bra 
zil. ) 

9. Are jet engines more efficient at high or low altitudes: 
(High altitudes. ) 

10. Who recently outlined twelve points of United States 
foreign policy? (President Truman. ) 


Indonesians revolting 





Solution te News Word Puzzle, p. 15 


ACROSS: l1-liar; 5-Mo.; 7-Ponce; 8-San Juan; 9-dye; 10-Ed; 11-R. | 
12-or; 13-men; 14-ego; 16-age; 17-fur; 18-dud; 19-fee; 20-rr.; 21-o7.; 22-pi 
23-gap; 25-packets; 26-Truro; 28-me; 29-sent 

DOWN: 1l-load; 2-inn; 3-A. C.; 4-refined; 5-Mayaguez; 6-one; 7-Puert 
Rico, 8S. D.; 1)-regulate; 13-mad; 14-efforts; 15-ore; 22-part; 23-gem, 24 
P. S.; 25-pun; 27-re. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 13 


1. PUEBRTO RICO; 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a; 5-b; 6-b; T-c; Ba; Ob, 10-a 
2. CONFPUZING: 1-a; 2-b; J-a; 4a; 5« 

i} NEWS ROUNDUP, 1-d; 2-b; 3-0; 4-¢; 5-« 

4 A CAXOD POINT: Cross out 3; 4, 6, 8 
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OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers who have searched in vain 
for an up-to-date, noncontroversial book 
on Soviet Russia will welcome the pub- 
lication of Our Good Neighbors in 
Soviet Russia, by Wallace West and 
James P, Mitchell. Avoiding more than 
a cursory examination of the govern- 
mental system and ideology, the au- 
thors give a fascinating picture of the 
Russian people themselves and of the 
land they live in. After a brief historical 
survey, the major portion of the book 
is devoted to an imaginary tour of 
the U.S.S.R. in company with a typical 
Russian family. Children will find it 
easy and enjoyable reading, and even 
well-informed adults will learn many 
new and important facts about our too 
little known ally. (Noble and Noble, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.00.) 

rs ’ * 

To those who want facts to bolster 
their arguments for democracy, we 
recommend Toward a Democratic New 
Order, by David Brvyn-Jones. The 
wuithor, who is chairman of the inter- 
national relations department of Carle- 
ton College (Minnesota), has written 
a work which combines scholarly anal- 
ysis, practical viewpoint, and deeply 
felt idealism. His thesis is that “a re- 
definition of democracy is a primary 
necessity of our time . in terms of 
the concrete political and economic 
order of the twentieth century.” 

This is no volume of pious platitudes, 
but a basic handbook for those who 
believe that a democracy which has 
become static and complacent cannot 
long endure. Dr. Bryn-Jones asks pro- 
vocative questions. He searches into the 
origins as well as into the present state 
of democracy, .bserves the social, eco 
nomic and political condition of our 
modern world. He gives no glib an 
swers, but sets us on the road to ulti 
mate wisdom and _ effective action. 

University of Minnesota Press, 1945. 
$3.50.) 

* * - 

Two recent publications might well 
have borrowed the title of that old 
textbook “French Without 
fears.” While the concentrated methods 
ff the armed forces’ Area Studies are 
impractical in normal school curricula 
there is evidence that the older methods 


classic, 


it language study are in for a thoroug! 
verhauling. An Invitation to French 
by Margarita Madrigal and Pierre 
Launay Simon and Schuster, 1945 
$1.75). and 1000 Words and Phrases 
Essential French, by Ernst Wallenberg 
Essential Books, 1945, $2.50) make 


we of humerous text and illustration 





plus the “direct method” long success- 
fully used by Berlitz and other language 
schools, to make language learning as 
painless as possible. Both books ‘may 
be used without benefit of teachers, but 
are also suitable for supplementary 
classwork in conversation. 

* * * 

The New Home Workshop Encyclo- 
pedia contains material very similar to 
the “make and fix your own” articles 
appearing in Popular Science Monthly, 
by whose editorial staff it was prepared. 
This book will provide endless hours 
of amusement to the hobby enthusiast, 
whether fer lazy browsing, or for neces- 
sary chores around the house. What the 
book lacks in coherent organization it 
makes up for in its comprehensive in- 
dex. (Popular Science Publishing Co., 
1945, $2.98.) 

> ak * 

The 1945 edition of Representative 
American Speeches, selected by A. 
Craig Baird, is now out, and should be 
a useful addition to your school’s reter- 
ence library. The book is well provided 
with analytic and biographical notes, 
and includes speeches by men who 
have, during the past year, literally 
“made history.” The arrangement of 
this collection into such subject classi- 
fications as “International Collabora- 


tion,” “National Defense.” “American 


3-T 


Ideal,” etc., should tacilitate its use as 

a source-book for student debaters and 

speakers. (H. W. Wilson, 1945, $1.25.) 
* * + 


Stanley Pashko, author of American 
Boy’s Omnibus, is editor of Boy’s Life, 
the official Boy Scouts’ magazine. This 
book shows the author’s obvious knowl- 
edge of the sort of thing boys like: 
camping, nature study and _ science, 
games and hobbies, athletics and crafts. 
There’s a chapter to interest almost 
every boy, and much of it is sound and 


valuable information. (Greenberg, 
N. Y., 1945, $2.50.) 
. + * 


The Handbook of Knots, by Raoul 
Graumont, deals with a rather special- 
ized hobby, but for those who enjoy 
fiddling around with ropes, we can 
imagine no more delightful or compre- 
hensive book. (Cornell Maritime Press, 
N. Y., 1945, cloth, $1.75, paper, $1.00.) 

* * » 

The name of Roy Chapman Andrews 
is well known to all who have followed 
the story of anthropological exploration 
in the last two decades. His most recent 
book, Meet Your Ancestors: A Biog- 
raphy of Primitive Man, is an informal 
account of modern discoveries and hy- 
potheses concerning our remote for- 
bears. The work is a personal narrative 
rather than an organized text, and_ is 
especially suitable for supplementary 
readings by general science or biology 
students. (Viking Press, 1945. $3.00.) 








attaining age 24. 











NATIONAL DEBATE BROADCAST 
NOVEMBER 20 


Tune in Tuesday, November 20, 9:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, 
Mutual Network 


AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association’s Committee on Debate Materials, will 
broadcast a 45-minute debate by the champion high school de- 
baters of the nation on the national debate topic of this year: 


RESOLVED: That every able-bodied male citizen of the United 
States should have one year of full-time military training before 


Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from Washington 
Studios of Mutual, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. Speakers: 


AFFIRMATIVE 
| ROD McPHEE, Senior, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, High School. 
FRANKLIN REED, Reagan High School, Houston, Texas (now Fresh- 
man at University of Texas). 
NEGATIVE 


ANN KELLY, Senior, Rockingham, North Carolina, High School. 
DONALD MARSTON, Senior, Lewiston. Maine, High School. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































